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TAX RETURNS COMPLETED 

Let's face It -.tax returns can create problems and be very time 
consuming. With this situation In mind, the Accounting 41, (taxation) 
class, under the supervision of professor W. Kamey, has set up 
this much needed service on Campus. To alleviate your tax difilcul* 
ties, we are prepared to complete individual tax returns, tor a nor- 
mal fee. 

• To make this project worthwhile, we Intend to set up a scholarship 
fund, for the most deserving student 

Bring all required information to the commerce department office 
(third-floor-Arts building). For a T-i short, tees will be $2.50 for 
students, and $4.00 for all others. For a T-l General, fees will 
range from $4.00 according to complications. 



For further information, please contact: JohnDidone, Vic Cormier 
Bill Rosetto, Fred TrembinsJd, or Greg Robertson ■- 
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THE COMMISSION ON POST-SECONDARV EDUCATION IN ONTARIO 

Invites communication from all individuals and groups who* leal they 
have a contribution to make to the work of the Commission. 
The Commission {s concerned with the following Issues: 

• learning and teaching • alms and objectives 

• functions end viability of Institutions • decision-making 

• costs 'ind benefits, to Individuals and to society 

• alternatives for thjo future 

This announcement may be of interest to those who would like to: 

• Indicate Intention to submit a brief 

• make available to the Commission the results of previous work 

• develop discussion papers for presentation to the Commission 

• Initiate studies in their fletd of competence - 

• quote on specific research studies for the Commission 

A schedule for public hearings will be made known at a later date. 
The Commission is anxious at this time to identify any individuals 
or groups who are interested in undertaking sponsored research. 
Tho 'Terms of Reference* of the Commission and 'Guidelines for 
Submitting Research Proposals' aro available upon request from: 

THE SECRETARY /COMMISSION ON POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION IN ONTARIO/ 
SUITE 2OT/M5 UNIVERSITY AVENUE /TORONTO 2/OKTARIO 
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senate comnirtee 




The principle or openness of 

meetings now followed .toy the 

LaurenUan senate was extended 

to. apply to the committees of 

Senate as . well, at the foarth 

meeting of senate held last - 
Thursday 

Some members were opposai 
to the idea because some com-i 4 
mittees, like the Appeals, Pro- 
motions andfettUoos Coramit4 
tjte_dea_ljKitti gonffrfflntfa t acade- 
mic records and personal prcn 
blems* However,:jsince the Se- 
nate^ present procedures allow 
It to close any meeting by a vote* 
of men>berspresent f >.commIttees 
like the APP will be abletomeet 
in closed session if they so de- 
sire. 

Also at the meeting, a motion 
was passed reprimanding Senate 
secretary John Clarke for\ w edi- 
torialising" 'inofflcjal senate 
correspondencef^The reprimand 
arose out of a letter Clarke 
wrote to the LaurenUan Board 
of Governors, informing them 
of Senate's decision to have its 
committee on operating budget 
and short-term academic plan- . 
ntng make recommendations 

on the total budget of the uni- 
versity instead of Just the aca- 
demic budget. 



In the letter Clarke expres- 

.: sed his personal opposition to 
the senate positions and argued 
that the senate committee should 
confine Itself to academic con- 
cerns. ' /. 

Daring the discussion of the 
motion ofareprimand. Clarke 
was i also critlzed for not infor- 
ming "the .Thorneloe* Board .of 
Governors of "senate's motion 
' condeming them for shutting, 
down Thorneloe's academic ope- 
rations, until approximately two 
and a half weeks after the mo- 
tion had been.; passed. 

Bee&ase of complaints of 
annually low'm arks at Christinas 
in Economics SO and one half 
course innPolltical Science, se- 
nate mandated Its committee on 
Standards and Procedures to 
draft an official appeals proce- 
dure for tests and examinations. 
Senate's special investigation 
committee into controversy wi- 
thin the Spanish section of Mo- 
dern Languages department over 
a proposed summer programme 

to be held ^Barcelona, Spain 
revealed that all'of the section's 
Spanish faculty were not in agre- 
ement with the plan. The pro- 
gramme has therefore been ab- 
andonned. 



Senate also voted to request 
a, meeting between -its Budget 
and Short Term-Academic Pfin- 
ning Committee. and the execu- 
tive committee of the Lauren tian 
Board of Governors to discuss 
* the necessity of placing students 
and faculty cm the BAG.'s fi- 
nance committee* . 

*A study of the proposed 4 mer- 
ger jsf LaurenHan and the French 
teachers' college "Ecole Nor- 
male" by a Joint committee in- 
cluding students and faculty of 
both institutions was amroved 
unanimously. Such merg«"fcave 
caused serious problems at ^^"* 
both Lakehuad and Brock Uni- 
vers ties. 

Professors Watson and Cragg 
were elected to sem as Senate 
observers to the 8.O.G. 

Three new courses were alSo 
ap proved at the meeting. AL- 
goma college next*year will 
offer a course on the history 
of music before 1B70. In addi- 
tion the English department had 
two new first-year courses ap- 
proved which will replace the 
present English 14. Next year 
students will have a choice 
students will have a choice in 
first year of taking British Ame- 
rican or Canadian literature! 



University purchases used computer 



President Mullins has put a 
motion for discussion before the 
Board of Governors at ife'mee- 
ting Feb. 18 to buy a used com- 
puter from Lakehead University 
for $400,000. 'The computer, 
which had an original price of 
$900,000 and which will come up 
for sale this year, would replace 
the ...$&« that the, university is 



GIRL 21 yrs & OVER 
Summer Employment as 9 
Hostess For Diningroom 
And Office Duties 
Mus't Be Neat, Typing Essential, 
Enjoy Meeting Public. 
Please Write; 
Mrs, Sheila Kadey 
Chalet Bungalow Lodge 
French River, Ontario. 



"gutrylkUf U SperU** 




Sudbury, Ontario 



DoMarco BJdg, 
Elgin at Bftoch 

Phone C75-5B77 



presently renting from IBM. Be- 
cause the move was not on the 
agenda, a brief is to be drawn up 
and presented to the executive 
committee of the Board for exa- 
mination. If (hey deem it neces- 
sary, another special meeting 
of the Board will be held next 
month to decide the issue. 

Lakehead has agreed that! if 
the unit Is purchased, it may be 
paid for over the next four jears 
The money would come from 
operating expenses. 

A motion authorizing the boos- 
ting of interest from 8%,.to 9% 

j on debentures being sold to co- 
ver capital expenditures was pas- 
sed by the board. This new in- 
terest rate relates to a second 
motion authorizing the issuing 
ot deb enture s not to exceed 
two minion dollars in the six- 
month period ending Sept. 30, 
1970. 



UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE SUMMER 
SCHOOL • ' 

A programme In communications 
for those whose native tongue is 
not English. 
4 week programme - 
July 6 - July 31, 1970 
week programme - 

July 6 - August 14, 1970 

For information write; 

■ 

Dcvision of University Extension 

UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 
84 Queen's Park, Toronto 181, 
Ontario. (416) 928-2400 
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GRADUATING IN 1970? 



APPOINTMENTS MUST BE MADE FOR GRADUATION 

4 

PHOTOS NOW AT. THE SGA OFFICE, L-215. LAST DATE FOR 

APPOINTMENTS IS MARCH 6, 1970. 

PLEASE, NO PHONE CALLS. 



Some of the expenses accoun- 
ting for the issuing of the deben- 
tures are the extra non-formula 
costs to Science 2 amounting to 
$370,000 (18,5fc of the issue) 

a new dining hall at $645,000 
(32%;and^ the, much-discussed 
maintenance building at*$330,O0O 
(16.5%). The restofthetwomil- 
lion comes into building reno- 
vations, utilities, Athletic Buil- 
ding additions, etc. 

The last Issue discussed was 
the addition of the post of As- 
sistant Comptroller to the list 
of persons authorized to sign 
University cheoues to the Pay- 
roll, general Operating Capital 
Fund, and Trust Fund accounts 
Comptroller Nurmi reported 
that, according to the University 
auditor V this sddction would not 
weaken the internal control sys- 
tem of the administration. 

The motion was passed sub- 
ject to the receipt of written 
authorization by the auditors. 

The new proposals for Stu- 
dent Affairs will also be discus- 
sed at the next meeting of the 
Board. 

U. of Sudbury 
One electoral 

h 

t 

post contested 

The University of,Sudbur£ 
council elections held fedaysaw 
only one seat contested. Roger 
Regtmbal and Mcrg McGee 
fought it outforthepost of French: 
vice-president. 

Following what seems to be 
the growing fad ^all the other 
seats were flllfedty acclamation 
Tom Concert and Steve Kitzul 
are President and English Vice- 
president respectively* 

The smts/or Ffenfb repre- 
sentatives went to Frahcine Ob'-' 
ellette, Marie Brunei, and Denis 
Bradet* 

Of the three English couocil 
seats open^only one so far has * 
been filled b£. Mary-Ann Craw- 
ford.. 
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Students heading for Cuba 

ST JOHN (CUP)-- Approximately S00 American students boarded 
a Cuban freighter. here Thursday without Incident, bound for the so- 
cialist Island to join In the sugar cane harvest. 

The students , forced to meet the freighter fn Canada due to V.S. 
embargo on trade with Cuba, were the second contingent of the 
"Venceremos Brigade/' young Americans pledged to support the 
Cuban government In its attempts to harvest 10,000,000 tons of cane 
during the 10th anniversary of the Cubdn revolution. 

An earlier contingent of 212 students returned aboard the Cuban 

freighter Luis Arcos Bergnes, which arrived at St. John early 
Thursday. 

Bruce Jacobs, former mathematics Instructor at City College 
of New York and an organizer for the group, said the brigade "re- 
presents the whole diversity of the new left/' and came from cam- 
puses and Black, Asian and Latin American, communities In the U,S. 
A U.S. state department spokesman said In Washington Thursday* 
there is nothing the U.S. government can do about Americans tra~ 
veiling- to Cuba against its wishes because the Supreme Court has 
ruled that Americans 1 right to travel cannot be restricted. 

Americans ignore massacre 

WASHINGTON-- Most of the 57 persons questioned in an Oakland 
Calif,, public opinion survey on the alleged masacre of Vietnamese 
civilians by U.S. troops at My Lai want to detach themeselves from 
it emotionally by denying the Incident happened, placing the blame on 
others or saying the alleged killings were justified. 

The preliminary report of the survey by the Wright Institute of 
Berkeley, Calif., was prepared for the twoday Congressional Con- 
ference on War and i-.adonal Responsibility, opening today. 
. The report says the reactions of Americans were not unlike those 
of Germans alter the Second World War. 

■ The survey says *76 per cent of the women Interviewed indicated 
they would have refused ordersto line people up and kilt them while 
only 27 per cent of the men said so. 



Black Panthers in Maritimes 

/.' SACKV1LLE' N.B. (CUP)-- Two members of the Black Panther 
Party have successfully completed a lecture tour through the Ma- 
ritimes, raising a total of $1000 to offset ball costs for Panthers 
currently Imprisoned in the United States. 

The Panthers were represented by Jule Cook, the last remain- 
ing field secretary of. the party and one other party member during 
the education and fund-raising tour. 

The Panthers told Maritime audiences -that fends were needed to 
pay of ball— described as "ransom" of close to $4,000,000 cur- 
rently needed to free Panthers arrested on various charges throu- 
ghout the U.S, 

Windsor fined for protest 

WINDSOR (CUP)-- Two University of Windsor students wore fined 
$50 each February 11, for obstructing police during last October s 
border blockade protest against an American, A-bomb test on 

Amchitka Island in the Aleutians, . 

-In addition, a warrant was issued for the arrest of Randall St. 
Pierre, another student arrested during the demonstration who 
failed to appear in court Wednesday, and acquitted Mark Jarvis of 
a charge of disturbing the peace during the Incident. 

The four students were arrested Ottober 1 during a 700-student 
blockade o( the Ambassador Bridge which links Windsor to Detroit, 
where Windsor students took part in the near-spontaneous protest* 

In a!', approximately 14,000 students across Canada participated 
in the unsuccessful protest, . 

The four Windsor students were the only persons arrested during 

the nation-wide demostration. 

Moratorium to start Friday 

MONTREAL (CUP)— At least 12 Ontario and QuSbec universities 
will join forces February 27 and 2R In contributing to what organi- 
zers hope will be a massive march on Ottawa, to protest Canadian 

complicity in the Vietnam war. ,„^„„„ H 

Members of the campus Vietnam moratorium committees and 
other organizers of the march hope that between 10,000 and 20,000, 
demonstrators-will take part in the protest. 
- The demonstrators wilidemand an official government stand against 
U.S.- policy in Vietnam, an embargo on shipments to the U.S., a more 
sympathetic immigration policy for war registers, «* CanaiUanpres- 
sure for an elective international control commission In Vietnam. 
-'vUniversttles currently pledged to take par t in the effort are: 
Trent, York; McGlll, Sir George Williams, Mount Allison, Bishop s. 
Queen's Carleion, University of Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal .and. 

Loyola. 
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66% of research grants going 



■ * 



to non-Canadian faculty 



OTTXWA (CUP)-_Carleton 
university professor Robin 
Matthews has opened a new 
front in the campaign against 
de-Canadlanized universities 
and scholarship by disclosing 
that 61 per cent of Canada Coun- 
cil research grants in 1968-69 
were awarded to "non -Cana- 
dians/' 

In a forum here.Sunday nigtrt 

(February 15) the English" pro-' 
fessor said he had three times 
asked the Canada Council to 
release the breakdown figures 
of Canadian recipients of the 
grants, but that the requests 
had gone unanswered* 

Matthews said, private discus- 
sions with council personnel re- 
vealed the 61 per cent figur . 
The accuracy of the figure 
based on the definition of the 

"non-Canadian" phrase, has 
been -questioned by a Canada 
Council spokesman. However, 



both parties agree that "non- 
Canadians" In this case, means 
persons who received their 
first degree outside of the coun- 
try. 

Matthews said a council rtf- 
ply to his first request stated 
there was no method of deter- 
mining proportions of Canadians 
to non-Canadians on the grants 
list. He said he was satisfied 
with the answers and sent a fur- 
ther inquiry. 

Matthews said the letter went 
unanswered for five months, but. 
meanwhile an Independent study 
of York University In Toronto 
revealed that 68 per cent of 
council research grant recipi- 
ents were non-Canadians In 1965- 
69. 

Disclosure of the York Uni- 
versity figures brought a reply 
from the council that 63 per 
cent, not 68 per cent of council 
research grants at York, were 



to non-Canadians, Matthews said. 

Matthews said he had made 
further request one month ago 

for a breakdown of the Cana- 
dian recipients and a request 
for the names of the academic 
panels who made the selections. 

He said he had received no 
answer to his request and sug- 
gested the council had "gone 
into hiding because they are a- 
fraid to make public the abso- 
lute disaster of granting now 
going on In Canada." 

Canada Council assistant 
director Frank MlHIgan said 
Sunday night he doubted the ac- 
curacy of the relationship bet- 
ween the "first university de- 
gree" and citizenship. He said 
such non-Canadian academics 
. could easily become citizens in 
the time they spent In Canada. 

Matthews has been campaig- 
ning for the Canadianl ration of 
Canadian universities since the 
fall of 1968, 



Agnew denounces universities 



CHICAGO (CUPD-US vice- 
president Splro Agnew thursday 
attacked colleges and universi- 
ties which are now admitting 
minority groups on the basis of 
quotas rather than aptitude for 
learning. - 

By "some strange madness," 
Agnew said, some educators now 
believe that the "exigencies of 
society** demand that attendance 

at universities should be deter: 

mined by 'ethnic or 'racial "quotas 

rather* than solely 'by ah applic- 
ants ability to learn or teach, 
Agnew was the guest g£ a 100 



dollar-per-plate republican din- 
ner honoring the birthday of Ab- 
raham Lincoln. His speech was 
greeted with cheers by the 2,000 
people In the audience. 

Agnew, often termed the man 
who keeps the rest of the United 
States praying for the good 
health of US president Richard 
Nixon, denounced as "super- 
cilious sophisticates" those who 

now. advocate "open admissions** 
'at universities.*--- -** ' ' ■-" * 

• Agnew did not single out any 
coUege or university as an ex- 
ample for his criticism, but 



many US universities are now 
opening their doors to "un- 
qualified" black and brown 
students— the result of countless 
student protests against racial 
Inequities in the education sys- 
tem. 

"When next you are sick, do 
you wish to be attended by a 
physician who entered medical 
school to fill a quota, or because 

of his medical apltude?" Agraw 
* MKed/- 1 "Wven nexVyou TmlW 

a house, do you want an architect 

selected for school by aptitude 

or by Quota?" 



Prof's appointment declared void 



TORONTO. (Spoclal)-The po- 
litical economy course union at 
the University of Toronto, in a 
meeting last tuesday, made two 
decisions that ore likely to bring 
them into head-on collision with 
the faculty of that department.' 

They rejected as null and void 
the appointment of Stephan 
Dupre to the chairmanship of 
their department. 

Dupre's acceptance of the po- 
sition came as a surprise to the 
student union since they were 
not even aware that he had been 
offered the chairmanship. 

They also made a committ- 
ment to fiRht for the concept of 
parallel structures within the de- 
partment. *" 

They objected to Dupre as 
chairman for the following rca- 

• the faculty at large was not 

consulted. , 

• the students were not consult- 
ed at all. 

• Dupre Is a contlnentalist who 
is insensitive to the question of, 
Canadian nationalism. 

• Dupre was „ Simon Frascr. 
University administration presi- 
dent Kenneth Strand's repre- 
sentative* to the Canadian Associa- 
tion of University Teachers in- 
vestigation of last year's SFU 
crisis which culminated in the 
smashing of the democratic 
structures of the political science, 
sociology and anthropology de- 
partment. 

Dupre is also opposed to the 



In a U of T bulletin Diipre was 
quoted as saying that he vfoxi 
concerned about thc^ general 
treatment given to the presi- 
dency In both the university 
government report and the Camp- 
bell committee report on dis- 
ciplinary procedures. As he read 
the reports, he said the referen- 
ces to the presidency had arous- 
ed him "like a fire bell in the 
night". The reports would strip 
the president of the right to 
appoint, promote, and dismiss, 
yet there were sound historical 
reasons for making this the res- 
ponsibility of an Individual, who 
should be the president. 

Dupre was selected for the 
position by a committee which 
was appointed by arts and science 
dean Albert Allen. The appoint- 
ed committee made its selection 
in camera and kept no minutes. 

Allen said that he had deliber- 
ately packed the appointed com- 
mittee with administrators be- 
cause the political economy de- 



partment in the Taculty of arts 
and science. 

Consensus of the student union 
was that , their move would pro- 
vide the initial impetus for mo- 
bilization of students for a struggle 
over the question of hiring rind 

firing. 

Faculty response to the question 
of parallel structures is expected 
to be negative, as the system 
provides for mutual veto between 
faculty and students on all ques- 
tions of importance, including 

hiring and firing. 

Course union president Peter 
Hali raised the questions before 
the meeting of the council of the 
faculty of arts and science last 
Wednesday. 

He also drafted n letter lo the 
faculty of the department re- 
questing a reply to the quasi Inn* 
of parallel structures and seleelion 
of the departmental chairman. 

A meeting hits been railed fur 
next week to consider the family 

response. 



Media monopolies opposed 



OTTAWA <CNS)-Thc senate 
committee investigating mass 
media .was told by Combines 
Act Investigator D.H.W, Henry 
that problems, of monopoly and 
ownership concentration In the 
communications field is of more 
importance to society today than 
those In any other field. 

"Because the media of com- 
munications are, in effect, the 
student demands for a democra- .nervous, system of society, there 
tized department and opposed to -is no field in which excessive 
the limitations of the administra- concentration, or anti-competi- 
tion president's powers, tive practices can be of greater 



concern to society^', he said, 

Canadian-born new paper mag- 
nate lord Thompson did not see a 
problem. In an Interview during 
his recent business trip to Canada, 
he said that "multiple owner- 
ship brings financial security 
and better business methods, 
not editorial Interference, and It 
serves to raise standards/* 

•'In every town there are al- 
ways crackpots who arc un- 
happy with' the media, usually 
because they don't get a big 
enough airing of their own weird 
views.". 



A 
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The SGA election has resulted In 
a crisis for student government at 
Laurentian, the 35% turnout Is pro- 
bably the lowest In history. At any 

rate it is certainly a tor cry from 
the 66% who voted last year. Furth- 
ermore we now have only 8 members 
for what is supposed to bo a 24 member 
council and 5 of the 8 were elected by 

acclamation. 

Clearly these 8 stu-lents do not have 
enough of a mandate from the student 
body to form a legitimate council. Yet 
I am sure that the majority of students 
do not w^int the S.G.A, abolished, since 
that would leave them with no voice 
whatsoever in the affairs of the univer- 
sity. 

The reasons for the situation are 
quite evident. First of all, the studaat 



Way out 



. body lias been "turned off by the lack 

of action and complete void of relevance 
left by the oatgoing council. Secondly 
the college system Is not a meaningful 
basis for the election of student rep- 
representive Students in the same 
college do not have enough In common 
for there to be relevant issues on* which 

■ they can base^a «choice offirepresentlves 
W e need* to re-organlie theS.CA... 
on a departmental basis. Students who 
are taking the same courses know each 
other better than students who are in 
the same college. They attend classes 
w;th them */ery day The departmental 

• basis would also give students common 
Issues on which to base an election. 
The most hard-hitting and meaningful 
problem* that students have are -class- 
room problems course content, work 




SGA ? 



loads, student-professor relationships; 
compulsory courses and the like/ "wny 

shouldn't these be the things that are 

debated in campaign speeches^ Why 
shouldnH these be* the main areas for 
S.G.A* 'political action" throughout the 
year? TheSi* .pprtyips .elections would 
take on a little inore importance in 
minds of.ttfe students and a much 
larger portion would turn out to vote. 

Hopefully, this new S.G>A. structure 
would be supplemented by course unions 
around which students could organize 
action in matters which cgncfejn their 
department exclusively The S.GIA. 
wwld become the focus for larger Issues 
which affect the entire .student body. 

This plan Is not ejtviily new. It Is 
the basis for most other university stu- 
dent councils In Canada, At the rwmpRt 
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of the ; student- body during a genertjt 
meeting neta last November a slmllai 
plan was drafted and presented to council 
over a month ajo. 

The council, however, true to Its usual 
"do-nothing" policy, decided not to pro* 
ceed with, the changes. That Is a good 

part of the reason for the mess we are 
in now. 

To And a way. out , I believe that the 
new "councir'nshould consider itself 
as an interim govdmment only and should 
set to work immediately on a new con 
stltutlon for the S.G.A. This should be 
well publicized and put to a referendum 
as' soon as possible. When it is ratified, 
the interim council should resign and call 
a new election. 

Then perhaps the S,G,A, will be able 
to overcome its bureaucratic hassles and 
become a vital political organization. 




Big Brother 



International Student Organi- 
zation is organizing the establi- 
shment of a big brother relation- 
ship with forthcoming foreign 
students to Laurentian Univer- 
sity next year. It inyplyesamong 
other things, writing to the fo- 
reign student applicant at Lau- 
rentian, answering his questions 
and giving him Informations and 
if possibles receiving him on his 
arrival in Sudbury. If you are 
interested or if you want more 
informations, please contact A. 
Cyr, Room L-219 or phone 
675-1151, ext, 260 

Albert Cyr. 
Counseling Service 

Book Store 

It Is my wisli that tlds letter be 

publlsned in Lambda. 
As a student at Laurentian I 
have never fuUy appreciated the 
manner in which the University 
bookstore is operated, but felt 
that I was an. evil with which I 
must put. Today I took a leisu- 
rely tour through the bookstore 
as I do periodically, and lo and 
behold, while browsing through 
a book, there, affixed to the 



inside front cover was a label 
"with our compliments" and the 
company name, while on the fa- 
cing page was a price at which 
to sell this book. 
This is probably not the first: 
time that thls'has occured as I 
have heard rumours of over 
pridngi_Jo mention one' regar- 
ding the operation of this bu- 
siness on campus, but I have 
never heard of substantiated 
proof, I feel that this open In- 
discretion, is proof positive of 
monopolistic practice on behalf 
of the bookstore, 
if the editor, or the bookstore 
manager, or anyone else in au- 
thority wish, I am quite willing 
to show the proof, unless the 
book is sold, or rotaove, be- 
fore that time, as substantion 
of the accustatloii'.that books re- 
ceived gratis from a publisher 
is being sold for pure profit. 
F.S, Taggaf t ■ 

Referendum 

The referendum of Feb. 5 th 
has no doubt ratified the propo- 
sals for re-organizing the vari- , 
ous bodies concerned with stu- 
dent affairs. It is unfortunate 
that these proposals were not 
publicized earlier and more for- 



cefully with the aim of cataly- 
zing a campus debate, for even 
a cursory glance reveals that 
the Committee on Student Affairs 

is grotesquely unbalanced. Whi- 
lst, the views of the Faculty of 
Arts and Science, whose students 
form the academic nucleus of the 
university, are represented by 
two votes, the Professional 
Schools are represented by one 
apiece. Moreover, ..there Is not 
a single elected member from . 
the Faculty Association to act as 
an agent for the faculty at large. 
The obvious, and somewhat glib, 

answer to this criticism is that 
the committee is intended to re- 
present Interests and not to be 
another example of 'playing the 
numbers ganie\~Thenattert*a 
clich£ which automatically 'draws ' 
support for anyone who claims 
to have been smart enough to see 
through It, and when applied In- 
cautiously to staff- student ratios 
this is correct enough. However, 
in the field of democratic deci- 
sion the 'numbers claimed that 
the new constitution wasintended 

to reflect "the university as an 
inter-related community instead 
of a fragmented assembly of iso- 
lated interest groups". Giving - 
these "interest groups" Indivi- 
dual votes, regardless of thenu- 



merical weight of viewpoint or 
of the position they occupy In the 
academic community, is not 
the way to produce a decision re- 
presentative of that community. 
It Is sheer sophistry to claim 
that It is, and a confusion of the 
process of debate and statement 
of viewpoint with democratic de- 
cision. The United Organization 
is an excellent debating chamber 
for. the presentation of varied 
interests, but the disproportio- 
nate representation of these In- 
terests organically prohibits the 
attainment of a decision which Is 
in any way democratic. Our own 
Senate Is a similar, though vas- 
tly less majestic sort of animal; 
a moderatedebatlngchamberand 

a travesty of demoenry.*- The 
Student Affairs Committee 
soems to be heading along the 
same path and I hope that ear- 
nest consideration will be given 
to amending the appropriate 
.parts of the new constitution as 
soon as oossible. 

Prof. David Pearson 

Ex.Pres. soys hi 

It's always possible that 
Lambda no longer exists, ho- 
wever happens that it does, and 
that this letter doesn't fall in 



to some thoughts through you 
to the Laurentian University 
community. - 

First of all, I hope that the 
Student's General Association 
has been able to keep a steady 
course this year between the 
tendency to view a student or- 
ganization such as this as but 
a social committee on a large 
scale, and that of playing at 
revolution- making by pointless 
confrontation. The course bet- 
ween these extremes I believe 
is that of using its unique posi- 
tion and Inherent freedom of ac- 
tion to further the cause of nee 
essary reform of education 
structures. 

Arid again, l hope that im- 
portant' steps have been taken i 
in this direction namely with 
the Presidential Advisory Com- 
mittee that had been set up to 
put forth recommendations for 
changes in the administrative , 

structure of Laurentian* 

Having been deeply involved 
with the S.G.A., I naturally still 
have a very great interest in 
it, and wish it good luck. 

You are probably going to 
hold the annual elections very 
soon -. may you elect good peo- 
ple for the coming year! 

Etlenne Saint-Aubln 
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Guest Editorial 



by Steve Alexander 
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Academic regulations assailed 
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A ploy which academic administrators 
use to convince a student that he has no 
right to determine the guidelines for his 
own education Is the regulations Anr aca- 
demic regulation generallydoes not ser- 
ve to indicate to a student which course 
might best strengthen his over-all pro- 
gram. Rather, the., regulation is desi- 
gned to protect an existing structure of 
Opfnfon as regards what is "best for 
you". Now regulations would be rather 
harmless and even fun to watch if they 
only influenced those who formulated 
and enforced them. 'Unfortunately, they 
do not, and the individual student can ge- 
nerally do nothing about an ill-conceived 
rule which affects him adversely. The 
following are offered as possible solu- 
tions to the problem of faulty regulations. 



i 1) Standards and Procedures Committee 
of Senate 

.This committee is presently preparing 
a report dealing with university regula- 
tions for Senate. When this report is to 
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dents 1 over-all education, and the student 
accepts the need for their function, the 
courses become his or her responslbllltj 
rather than an arbitrary responsibility 
assigned by a department. I will leave 
unsaid what will happen when a depart- 
ment cannot justify a required course, 

3) Registration Tutors 

In addition to the hand-book,* system 
of tutors might be set up to guide. stu- 
dents in their choice of courses for a 
degree. These tutors would be members 
of faculty, and senior under-graduateand 
post-graduate students familiar with the 
courses taught by the department. It 
would be the function of these tutors to 
first acquaint themselves with the stu- 
dents' Interests and reasons for wanting 
a degree' from Laurentian. and. then ad- 
vising him which courses might be most 

m ___ m _ wr suited to his ambitions. The student 

principles when it terms "cer fain corses ^«}W then choose courses at" Ms own 
a 'necessity tor -a Laurentian degree.;/ *^^ 

When courses do>ve a function in asta^y^? r ™ e ™ tor « . . \. ..- ....... 
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be completed, approved and implimented 
is uncertain. .^Committees operate best 
under political pressure! If you have a 
problem, or are aware of others that do, 
urge the members of this committee to 
do something about it. The committee 
members are R. Tremblay, M, Perrault, 
D. Goldsack, Ike Lindenburger, Louise 
Plcard, Odette Reglmbal, Steve Alexan- 
der and D.K. Bose, 

2) Department Regulations 

It would be mutually advantageous to 
a Department: arid It's students If the De- 
partment were to issue a clear statement 
of departmental regulation s and Include 
the criteria for the choice of these regu- 
lations. This might be done in the form 
of a brief hand-book, which would be ma- 
de available from the various departments 
before registration Students should be 
made aware of a departments* guiding 



4) Departmental Unions 

t 

* Departmental unions, composed of stu- 
dents, faculty and department administra- 
tors would probably provide students with 
the most effective political voice ofrany 
student group. The S.G.A. as presently 
.constituted Is too hopelessly diversified 
to formulate solutions for tfte type of pro- . 
blems that students face. Senate commit- 
tees are remote from most students, and 

are unaware of individual student dlfficul-* 
ties. However,, a departmental union 
could cope with student problems as they 
arise, and would be in a better position 
to suggest answers than ah outside group. 
To repeat, regulations enforce a 
structure which has become iridepeffd 
-ent of the education which it was in- 
tended to serve. At Laurentian, the 
enforcing structure' may best bd term- 

. . ed unwieldy; it has v been called much 
worse. The responsibility fo r change 

; becomes a .student responsibility when 
the. administration is incapable of such. 

( action, " . ', 
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Would you be in favour of dissolving the S.G.A.? 



fotos: George 



Ross Calford—Arts I: * 

"It would seem to have a worthwhile function, an instrument of 

student" thought I would not want to deprive students of a struc- 
ture If the SGA Is representative of the student voice/ 1 



Betty Wilson—Arts I: 

"Bullshit, I think the SGA is stupid." 



Claire Narbonne--£xtension Division; 



"And 'replacing it with what? If anybody can And a better solution, 
line/ 1 



Andre Casaubon— Pol. Sc, 2; 

"Certainly. The SGA is not involved in student affairs, therefore, 
'it should be dissolved. They are disorganized, incompetent, pseu- 



do-political. Idealistic,** 



it 



Tom Stockdale--P. Ed, I: 

"I don't think it should be dissolved. We should have a better cor- 
relation between the SGA snd students. You don't know what they re 
doing half the time." 




Marie Brunet— ArtsI: 
"Isn't that being a bit radical" 



Mitch McMillan— Phil 5; 

"Of course dissolve the SGA. Throw it out. It's useless. As a 
good anarchist, I can't let the fumbling structure lie." 



Morris Philippe— Geography 4; 



t* 



I would not be in favour of dissolving the SGA, because . the SGA 
has sponsored many activities and events through which the ma- 
jority of the student body has benefited." 



Marja Santoro— Arts 2: 
/'Fire never . thought about ...the SGA bo tor a, but .tte «tud*nt body 

needs some representation. Rather than dissolving It, the SGA 
could be reformed in some way," 



Debby Neili— Translators It . 

"What the hell do you expect to do without the *SGA? If you don't 
have an SGA. you have no system of govenrnment, no student or- 
ganization. Even if it's run poorly, it 's better than nothing. Other- 
wise, you have mass chaos," 



Last yea's SGA books unfit for audit 



The Students General Asso- 
ciation Council has received a. 
bill for $850 for an audit of 
its 1968-69 accounts, which 
could not be completed due to 
the confused condition- of the- 

books. 

* A letter from the accounting 
firm of Thorne Gurin Honey- 
well and Christenson. was read 
at the S,G.A, Council meeting 
of February 18, The Arm sta- 
ted that it had been unable to 
audit the books due to lack of 
internal controls tproperlysl- 
gned 'receipts and properly au- 
thorized expenditures etc.) 

• It was suggested that the 
possibility of only having a .. 
financial statement, rather than 
a full audit, drawn up for this 
year's accounts be considered. 
Vic Cormier, former S.G.A. 
Treasurer pointed out that this 
would only cost ?700, where a 
full audit would cost 1,500. 
However, it was also pointed 
■ 'out that a full audit would be 
. the .only way * of guaranteeing 
assurance that the funds of the 
student body were spent pro- 
per ly,V*Oiherwlse the wily gua- 
rantee would be trust . in the 
honesty of >the S.G.A* Execu- 
tive, . s ... . ■ 



Pierre Fortin agreed to in- 
quire Into the possibility of re- 
taining a local firm to handle 
the 1969-70 accounts. 

Council passed a motion to 
pay the expenses of the student 
members of the Married Stu- 
dents Residence Users Commit- 
tee, for a trip to Southern On- 
tario to obtain information on 
Married Students Residences 
there as this is a new concept 
which is being Inplimented be- 
cause little written material 
is available and first-hand know- 
ledge is necessary for a proper 
assessment of the situation. 

The Administrative budget 
win pay for transportation costs 
of the student committee mem- 
bers but will not allow for the 
payment of the costs of meals 
or accomodation, ' 

Pierre Lebel volunteered to 
Investigate the bus service to 
the University and prepare a 
report to be presented to the 
Ontario Municipal Board. The 
O.M.B. is expected to decide 
on the question .of extending 
Laurentian Transits franchise 
by the end of the month. 

It was suggested that Council 
consider the possibility of pro- 
viding %. private service bet- 



ween the campus and the city. 
Council passed a motion to 
send Bob Steklassa and the 
President-elect or his repre- 
sentative to a conference of the 
Association of Students Coun- 
cils of Post Fecondary Educa- 
tional Institutions, to bo held 
on February 2B, in Toronto. 
Tim Association handles the 
former Canadian Union of Stu- 
dents Travel Program, and pro- 
vides other services for mem- 
bers. Bob Steklassa handles 
the trjvel program for Lauren- 

Uan. 

Council voted to allot $234 
out of the Social Committee 
budget to send the Winter Car- 
nival Queen, Lana Dale to Mon- 
treal. Originally Air Canada 
was to' have provided free air 
fare but has defaulted on their 
promise, leaving social chair- 
man. Bob Booth holding the bag. 
Social Committee Chairman -' 
BobnBooth pointed out that Win- 
ter Council profits would li- 
kely cover the cost, but that 
S.G.A, treasurer Dave ScMJns 
would not sigh the cheque without 
Council approval Council agreed 
"to .absorb the cost because the 
trip had'previously 4 been promt 
sed to the winner/ . . 



Lambda Posititions Open 

Applications for next year's editor of English and French 
Lambda must be submitted to the Lambda office by March 3. 

The two editors will be chosen by the SGA council on March 4. 

Candidates for edltoK.must present signatures of ten toll- 
time students who will be on the Lambda staff In the 1970-71 
school year* 

The editor of Lambda and Le Lambda both presently receive 
an honorarium of $450 each year. 

Would all prospective candidates please meet with the present 
editor and staff, as soon as possible, 

i 

Deadline for application for Business Manager of Lambda 
Publications is March 10, 

Successful applicant will be chosen by the S,G,A, council 
on March IL 

Candidated for business manager must have credit irt'-jne 
accounting course. 

First year accounting students may apply subject to proof 
in September 1970 of 'credit in Accounting 11. 

Positions will take effect immediately following the final edi- 
tion of this school year (April 1). 

Successful Candidates must work In conjunction with present 
staff during the final three weeks of March in order to ensure 
a basic understanding familiarity with the responsibilities of 
the positions. 
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Panel planned on religion 



The position of religion In 
today's society Is to be dis- 
cussed In a panel discussion 
to be held Tuesday, March 3, 
at 7:30 p.m. In the University 
of Sudbury Lounge. 

The panel will be chaired by 
pliilosophy professor Doctor 
Mlsgeld and will include Phy- 
sicist, Dr. Brian Kaye; Socio- 
logist, Dr. Bamett^' philosophy 
professor Patersonj and Religious 

Studies professors Davis and 
Clay. 

The discussion will revolve 
around a number of controversial 
questions regarding religion to- 
day, including the need for re- 
ligion in today's society. It will 
Include discussion of the rela- 



tionships of religion to politics, 
science, and sociology. It will 
examfne the question of whe- 
ther religion is merely a pro- 
fession of doctrine or a way of 
life* 

It will look at the tendency to- 
day to at'ack Christianity and 
other institutionalized religions. 
The opposition of the Christ- 
ian Church to communism will 

also be discussed . The panel 
will be asked their reaction 'to 

statements by such critics of 
religion -as Marx, Nieteche, and 

Freud. 

It Is hoped that after a period 
of discussion * by the pane], the 
panelists will accept questions 
from the audience. 



Arkilander elected UC Pres. 



Dan Arkilander was elected 

President of the University Col- 

<ftp Students' Council for 1970- 

71. Russell Thorn was elected 

* Vice -President. 

A referendum on the question 
of birth-control statlnc "Should 
the student government supply 

pill dispensaries? received 
IOC yes votes and 14 no vote. 
The purpose of the referendum 
was to obtain the opinions of the 
student body on the desirabllllty 
of establishlngnsuch a dispen- 
sary a clinic on campus* Birth 
Control Clinics are. presently 
in existence at the University 



of Torontoand other universities 

Twenty-five per cent of Uni- 
versity Colleges' student txxiy 
voted in the election. .. 

Dan Arkilander,- the new Pre- 
sident was this year's Vice- 
President and was a first-year 
representative on the Council 
last year. He has been active 
in U.C. Social and Sports Ac- 
tivities, 

Russell Thorn, the new Vlce- 
President,nhas been an S.G.A. 
Representative for two years 

and has been active In U.C. 
Social activities. 







photo by George 

A new four. lane expressway? No, it's the portals of our illus- 
trious institution, Laurentlan University. Expected to be comple- 
ted in the spring, L.U. will have a two-lane entrance and exit at 
Hamsey Lake Road, with a gorgeous new "info booth"* perched on 
the median. Very Impressive. 

And the reason for all that dirt? Well, you see, the level of the 
mushy land must be raised above the water level, so that we can 
have lots of pretty green, green grass and flowers and trees. 
We may be beautiful p ople yet. 
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LA0RENT1AN UNIVERSITY,.SUDBURY, ONTARIO, 
MEMBER OF CANADIAN UNIVERSITY PRESS 

LAMBDA Is the ofOdal English language student newspaper 
of Laurentlan University* It Is published weekly by LAMBDA 
Publications, an independent association of the students of Lau- 
rentlan University. AH opinions expressed are those of the 
editorial staff unless otherwise stated. Letters to the editor 
cannot be printed unless signed. If desired, apen-name^may 
be used for publication. 
LAMBDA office Is room L-222 in the Parker Building, phone 

673-861$ or 815-tWl Ext. 267. 

Editor-in-Chief. * Scott Merrifleld 

Business Manager ♦ '•**• Joseph Llbralesso 

Secretary. .'. ; Paulette Godbout 




Throughout the Nigerian conflict, UNICEF helped mothers 
and children on both sides. Nigeria at peace has recognised r 
this work and asked UNICEF to continue it: 

The door is open. Rehabilitation can start. But We need money 
,,5-Sw gently—for fpg4, drugs, medical , centres and ; education. ^ 
Give generously: now, more than ever, YOU can help UNICEF* 
help Nigeria's children. 




SEND YOVR DONATION TO 
UNICEF, 737 CHURCH STREET, 
TORONTO. 
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Canadian UNICISF C*>romitti"c* 



HELP UNICEF HELP NIGERIA'S CHILDREN 



New course started on H.G. Wells 



Prof. Roy R. Johnson is Ins- 
tructing eight Wednesday eve- 
ning ~lec to res on a study of H. 
G. Wells, 'called The Undying 
Fire, which commenced Feb. 
18, from 7:30 P.M. to 9:30 P.M. 

The course Is sponsored by 
the extension division of the U- 
niversity and will cover an ac- 
count ot Wells 1 life, tils literary 
and other multifarious activities 
an examination of his early e" 
scientific romances, and his 
significant realistic novels. 

The course wltl also consider 

Wells as a propagandist, popu- 
lar-historian, Utopian, educator, 
and self-appointed savior of 
mankind. And It will summarize 
his relevant to the world of 

"Wells cannot simply beigno- 
red, allowed to gather dust... 
he r Is too blf ,*hls voice is too 
insistent. Manymen In the 40's 
and 50's owe much of their ear- 
ly intellectual development to 
wells. He .was a mighty influ- 
ence in the 30's and in a sense 
formed them," 

Hoy Johnson's special field 



of interest is in the 20th cen- 
tury novel and at present he Is 
engaged In a large-scale criti- 
cal study of H.G. Wells. To 
complete his research ,. he will 
be taking, a leave-of -absence ' 



from Laurentlan in 1970-71. 
For registration, or ftirther 

information, contact Miss 
Jeanne Maltland at 675-HSI/ • 
Ext. 225, or the Extension Di- 
vision office. 




foto; crltnfatl 



This te one of the' paintings tiow being shown In the art gallery. 
It is part ofJJui exhibit of paintings by students of LaurenUar 
University, this exhibit, presented with the co- operation of 
Cultural Affairs and Techna Kal Erga^will last till March 3rd 
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CANADA! 

A BRANCH PLANT 

T ^LAURENTIAN UNIVERSITY 

FRI. FEB. 27-2PM &8PM 
> ? SAT. FEB. 28- 10AM & 2PM 
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MY OWN PERCEPTION of the 
situation stems ' from my 



experiences in writing and de- 
' fending the Watkins Report. 
The report needs to be considered 
apart from its contents If. in McLuhou's 
terms, we are to get at the real mess- 
age. -. .■ t t 

A report commissioned, by the govern- 
ment and under its constant surveillance, 
ended up belng*dlsowned # by the govern- 
ment. Since it was in fact a rather bland 
and conventional document, its Jate 
cannot be attributed to Us being radical 
in content. Rather, it was disowned 
because It exposed the limitations of 
liberalism— and of Liberalism. 

11 iji hardly news that Canada, as a 
liberal democracy. Is run largely by and 
for the national bourgeoisie. What makes 
the Canadian situation somewhat special, 
however. Is the extent to which Us bour- 
geoisie is Emasculated. 

The business elite of^ this .country 
has alwovs been limid'and colonial- 
minded, and has provided no base for 
a viable nationalism. . - 
. The rise and tall of Walter Gordon 
illustrated the limitations of Canadian, 
liberalism; as far as foreign ownership 
is concerned, apparently no move Trom 
complete laissez-faire is to be tolerated. 
If there remains a case for nationalism. 
it must be a nationalism of the left, based 
on economic and social planning-that 

is. socialism. 

The implications of the branch. plant 
situation are pervasive; what is oftea 
mistaken for the absence of leadership 
in Canada Is in reality the inability of its 
leaders to govern. 

We Ignore the past 

Historically, the Canadian government 
emerged to create a "national economy 
separate from that of the United States 
But the Canadian economy, patiently 
assembled around the railway as an 
extension of the St. Lawrence River* has 
again become- a collection of regional 
economies, each largely dominated by 

the U.S. ' ' ' . 

The capacity of the federal govern- 
ment to effect the rate of economic 
. growth and the level of. prices and 
employment has perhaps never .been 
very great, but It now approaches ab- 
solute zero. Understandably, the very 
existence of a federal government has 
become Increasingly pointless. . 
The north american economy into 



which Canada has become imbedded 
has Itself become more and more exp- 
licitly a military-industrial complex. 
American economic growth Is highly de- 
pendent on military spending, and labor 
Is absorbed by the draft and the war in- 
dustries, Canada, to its credit, has re- 
fused to be fully integrated with the 
American war 'machine .(though its 
.complicity is substantial); w a. remitl It- 
has had a harder time absorbing the 
young in the labor market. 



CANADA: A BRANCH PLANT 

"I bolievo nationalism will become the great debate of the 1970's in 
Canada, so that by the end of tbo decado'it will be difficult to bo a 
Canadian and not ba a nationalist." 

Peter Newman, 

Editor-in-Chief, 
Toronto Daily Star 

Resource People: 

Prof, Leo Johnston (University of Waterloo) 
- Jacques Desmarais (CN.T.U.) 

Professor Steele (Corhton University) 

Kent Rowley (Secretary of the Council of Canadian Unions) 

Madlalne Parent (Canadian Council of Textile and Chemical 

•Workers Union) 
Stephen Lewis (M.LA.) 
Gib Gilchrist (United Steelworkers of America) 

February 27 

i 

10:00 a.m. The Canadian University (Amphitheatre) 

2:00 p.m. Forum on the provinces -(Demarais, Lewis and Johnston) 

8:00 p.m. Discussion with each of the resource people given a chance 

to develop their views on CANADA: A BRANCH PLANT 
(Great Hall) 

February 28 

10:00 a.m. National Unions (Great Hatl)-(Rowley and Gilchrist) 

2:00 p.m. Informal discussions on topics related to- the them© 

(Great Hall) 

4:00 p.m. Plenary and hopefully a declaration (Great Hall) 

SBifttttimjiM^ ! 

before they are national, and national 
before they arc provincial: that minis- 
ters of education arc provincial should 
not blind us to these structural realities. 

Across the globe, the university has m 
become a battleground to expose the 
contradictions and the repressiveness 
of corporate capitalism. Nationally. 
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scientist in Canada is that one may die 

laughing. 
Little is to be gained through the 

mere intellectual exercise of working 

out an economic policy for Canada. Any 

technocrat can do that. Carter's reform 

of the tax system was ingenious, but It 

was doomed to failure because it viewed 



economics a* a technical exercise ta- ^^^^^SRSSS^^SS^ 




Sharp increases in enrolment in 
post-secondary education have helped 
somewhat to alleviate this structural 
problem. In the long-run, however, 
Canada's ambivalence toward war-its 
.refusal e*ther to fully join the american 
"cause or to find viable alternatives-has 
meant fewer opportunities for such 
skilled professionals as engineers and 

scientists. 

The external politics of the branch 
plant economy lend to be dominated 
by quiet diplomacy— to minimize tension 
within the imperial system-and by the 
mercantilist strategy- of seeking special 
status within the empire. 

The recent history of Canadian foreign 
policy is a tribute to the success with 
which the Ottawa mandarins havtf 
carried out these functions, while lock- 
ing Canada even more tightly Into the 
continental system. 

The efficient functioning or the branch 
plant society depends also on Its pro- 
ducing branch plants intellectuals- 
people capable of rationalizing the sys- 
tem needed for its efficient operation. 
Eventually*, even the universities must 
beamerlcanlzcd. 

John Porter has shown how the 
Canadian elites systematically neglected 
higher education in order to remove 
potential threats to their power. But they 
failed even to run their branch/plants 
efficiently, much less to create any kind 
of independent economy with a capacity 
to generate growth on its own. . 

The great educational push in Canada 
in recent years is Intended to Improve 
the efficiency of the branch plant eco- 
nomy; It is no accident that major sup- 
port has come from 'the Economic Coun- 
cil, Itself an omasculatcd-vcrsion of the 
American Council of Economic Advisers, 
with its research often done by cconom- 
. isu otherwise employed by the Canadian- 
American Committee. As the late Harold 
Innls observed, the risk of being a social 



dependent ol politics; and wwumed' that 
those in power would legislate against 
their own Interest. 

The real issue is not politics in the 
sense of policy but politics in the sense 
of politicizing people, the demand. for 
solutions provides jobs for economists 
to pull rabbits out of hats, when what 
is needed is political action. Hence stu- 
dent protests against Dow Chemical's 
recruiting on Canadian campuses do 
more to expose the reality of foreign 
ownership as the intrusion of the U.S. 
military-Industrial complex than could 
any number of Watkins Reports. 

The implications of this for Canadian 
universities have already been touched 
on. Both the defenders and critics of 
the multiversity, from Clark Kerr to 
Robald" Reagan, agree that the multiver- 
sity Is a knowledge factory. Canadian 
universities hove not been running their 
factories efficiently enough, however, 
and are therefore In the process of being 
reformed. 

New universities have been created 
and old ones expanded to absorb more 
students and enable the Canadian par- 
ticipation ratio to approach the ameri- 
can participation ratio. Obsolete require- 
ments have been removed and more 
choices made available to the student— 
an appropriate analogy here is either 
the supermarket or Jean Genet's brothel. 
The trl-scmester system and a longer 
school year make for a 'more efficient 
use of the plant, and keep students out 
of the Job-market in summer. A high 
priority for graduate studies and the 
proliferation of "research center* and 
institutes improve working conditions 
for the faculty (at uncertain costs for 
undergraduates.) The University of 
Toronto has become a multiversity at 
the center of an embryonic University 
of Ontario, the example of California 
notwithstanding. 



There is an answer 

What is to be done? Clearly, the 

problems of the university are continental 



regain her independence from the United 

States. 

In the words of John Scely la former 
York dean who left in 1963 after a dis- 
pute with president Murray Ross and 
the board of governors over the future 
of the university); 

••If Canada is to be more than a geo- 
graphical expression, her nationhood 
will 6e born in her universities. And if 
her universities are to discover any 
merit or mission, then students will 
educate Into that discovcry-and, salva- 
tion." - 

U Is tempting to leave the matter 

therc-though insisting that the issue 
is not salvation, btfl survival. But to 
ask students to shoulder the entire burden 
is to cop out. 

Those of us who are professors should 
cither work to change the universities 
or leave them to sink into Irrelevance. 
And we should give Ihc students advice 
based on our own experience of life with- 
in the walls. There should be joint stu- 
dent-faculty control of dcpartmcnLs-for 
that is where the power lies-ond com- 
bined efforts to create on environment 
centered not on teaching (much less 
on publishing) but on learning. 

If there is any truth at all In the views 
of Galbraith and others that power is 
shifting from the capitalists to the tech- 
nocrats, then no time should be tost in 
humanizing the universities where 
technocracy presently thrives. For what Is 
at issue Is not simply discovery as a 



pers* 
tic 

actiu 



possibility, though the libera- 
<* mind is sufficient to justify 



The terrible fact of our times is that 
the technology of the technocrats has 
created a world out of control, and has 
made action a prerequisite to sheer 
survival. To act is to assume a moral 
risk, but the risk must be taken: the. 
present Is intolerable. 
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There is much evidence that what politicians are today they have 
been throughout the ages. Likewise there are age-old desires to 
camouflage the inevitable attributes of any badly«managed society; 
failure *and self-defeat. In ancient times, * goat, laden with all the 
blames, would be sent into the wilderness by th^ chief*priest (a typical 
political figure of those days), to remedy the situation. In more recent 
history, Hitler invented the Jewish question and the Americans the 
Viet Cong in addition to the Negro problem* Individuals jof ten behave 
exactly like nations. Personal failures are often blamed on institutions, 
such as the Church. Practitioners of this ritual conveniently forget that 
Jews, Vietnamese, Negroes, as well as the Church, can very well take 
care of themselves, if only wo let them. If a woman refuses to take the 
pill on the pope's authority rather than on her own, she has onty 
herself to blame. Her sacrifice is needless and oven masochistic in 
tendency, since today the Church does not have tn'y real powor over, 
our lives. Nor do Jews or Nogroes. Such powor may at times seom to 
exist, but it can be nogatod simply by taking care of oneself before 
aspiring to take care of others. 

What is the 'French-Canadian Problem 1 ? It is one or those figments 
of the imagination, a psoudoproDiem created by people unable to 
take care of themselves: English Canadians. V/e should like to suggest 
here a remedy of great simplicity: the separation of the so-called 
'founding nations' of tho Canadian Confederation. Separation alone 
will enable both of the protagonists to take care ofthamselves. 
consequently, the 'French- Canadian Problem' will simply coase to 
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Collective obsessions are not onlu largely made up of wards, but 
are also vulnerable to words, unless word-proof. For this reason, we 

chose words over bullets to drive home our suggestion. The words 
most often recurring In thlt controversy are 'nation, language, race, 

religion and lastly bllingualism'. We should like to subject our reader 

to a close scrutiny of the concepts underlying these words. 

The dictionary defines 'nation' as an aggregation of persons, most 

often associated with a particular territory , speaking the same 

language. Almost as an afterthought, it adds a second meaning to the 

first: a body of people associated with a particular territory who are 

sufficiently conscious of their unity to seek or to possess a 

government peculiarly their own. Curiously enough, English Canada 

only qualifies for the second definition, if at all, since her 

consciousness of unity Is very much open to doubt. There is no doubt, 

however, that most English-Canadians share with their American 

neighbors the same aspiration in addition to a common language. 

None other than the Dean of Law at McGill University claims that 'a 

very large part of (McGill University's) Impetus is derived from being 

treated as a peer among the great North American universities. Its 

natural intellectual links, administrative And student patterns of 

organization are with Harvard, Yale, Dartmouth, Columbia, etc. It 

belongs to the great eastern seaboard system of university life', and ad 

nauseam. I/There exists, of course, a minute but militant minority 

who would want itself to be nation building, We wish them well, but 

we don't think that French-Canada can be helpful in any way. 

QUEBEC IS A NATION 

Queb«c, on the other hand, qualifies as a 'nation', both in the first 
meaning and, conditionally, in the second. The condition here reflects 
the Quebec government's present inability to override Ottawa's 

hegemony, in spite of its own 'premier mlnistra' and a nominal 
'assembles national'. Hence Ottawa's anxiouinesi to explain that the 
two-nation concept expounded by some of Us French-Canadian 
politicians refers to 'nation' in a sociological sense. Many, 
# Engliih*Canadfans avoid this terminological delemma by referring to 
' the two 'founding races', it they are at all inclined to leave to 
French-Canada anything short of assimilation. 

This confusion of 'language' and 'race' is, of course, more than 
simply unacceptable. Language (and its undarly ing culture) is a 'skill' 
acquired, supposing at least Implicit acceptance of a mental bond to 
other members of that language community. The bond is one that can 
be renegated under certain circumstances; new affinities can be 
acquired. Racial features are a biological circumstance man is born 
with, a circumstance that can neither be attenuated nor altered in any 
way in an individual's life span. Understanding between two given 
individuals connot be impeded by their racial differences but only by 
a language barrier existing between them. From this, It would seem 
that racial differences are trivial to man's existence. The same cannot 
be said about language. 

Physiological criteria might lead us to assume that the natural 
transmission of traits from parents to offspring is halted when the 



umbilical cord is cut. This is not so, since the child's new vmvironment I 
replaces' the womb functionally. The environment is not so much 

made up of objects but of human variables such as the parent!, whoin 
turn are extensions of something larger than the family unit: a cultural 
collectivity. The child acquires through this environment not only a 
set of individual Imperatives, but also a set of collective ones/which 
means that they are felt and shared by most. A collective imperative if 
nothing but a set of 'prejudices' to look at a 'reality' in one way rather 
than in another. Prejudices have their roots In the religious past and 
are transmitted in such ways that they may be seen or heard, felt or 
understood collectively. But the most important instrument of 
collective understanding is a common language. Language is the 
umbilical cord through which the blood of cultural continuity runs. 

Considering this function of language, it is hardly surprising to hear 
Jean -Paul Vinay, a professional linguist, conclude that man is not 
made to be bilingual, that two linguistic codes competing in the same 
mind inevitably lead to conflict. Interestingly enough, Mr, Vinay is a 
'perfect' French-English bilingual, at least as close as you can come to 
being one. Vinay 'i views contrast strangely with the linqulstic 
romanticism of Mescr. Wilder Penfield and W.E, Lambert, whose 
billnguahsms are considerably less than perfect. The same applies to 
Quebec politicians? Jean Usage's English is less than elegant compared 
to Rene Levesque's artioulateness, whereas Pierre Bourgault, more 
radical in his political views than the last two speaks also the most 
polished English. On the other hand, the off*handedness In dealing 
with the language problem by uniHnguals in both French and English 
Canada is disconcerting. In other words, it takes a. bilingual to know 
about bUinguallsm Just as it takes a Vietnamese to tell you about 
napalm. - * ; " '■'!■'■■■ 

WLlNGUALISM 

I- * 

Of course, there are variables when talking about bllingualism, or 
even multilingualism for that matter. Bllingualism may be considered 
as it affects as individual or a whole nation. The 'conflict' referred to 
by Vinay may be either on a purely formal level (linguistic 
interference) or on both the formal and an emotional level. For 
Instance, we know the case of *iwo* little girls in Montreal, bilingual 
English-Cerman, where that conflict is. purely formal, and there Is little 
chance that it will assume emotional proportions In later years. This Is 
simply so, because English atnd German co-oexlstin a framework 
unlikely to bear pressures on the Individual's mind. This is not so 
when two languages co-exist on the same territory with 
institutionalised priority given to neither of them. Obviously, it ii left 
to the Individual's initiative as to which of the two is used as the 
working language. Individuals will always tend to prefer the ride 
whose collective imperatives they share and whose language they 
speak already. On the other hand, individuals of economic means will 
be able to force individuals of the other side to become bilingual. It Is 
one thing to learn another language because you want to, quite 
another because you have to. Learning a foreign language not only 
means learning a bunch of words; it involves absorbing the cultural 
values and the collective imperatives of those who speak that language, 
If understanding is to be achieved at all. The average human mind 
resents such and imposition. To complicate matters further, the 
economically stronger may attract large numbers of immigrants, either 
of his own king or of another willing to be assimilated, and thus 
effectively ofrset the balance in his favor. Sine* one side always turns 
out to be stronger , the situation inevitably generates dissatisfaction 
on the disadvantaged side; the blllngualt necessarily constitute the 
driving force behind the protest movement. We also know, from 
examining all similar cases recorded in history, that circumstantial 
'bllingualism' of this sort is never there to stay; one language always 
succeeds in dominating and eventually displacing the other. It remains 
to be seen*only who displaces whom. Where the dissatisfied majority 
lacks In power the more powerful minority lacks In* numbers. The 
outbreak of violence should surprise no one under - lhflW 
circumstances. 

Quebec's actual situation Is a case in point. That does not mean 
that Quebec's case is without precedent or P*rtll d i '" history; quite to 
the contrary, there are numerous 'case histories 1 . What is today 
theCxeoh Republic, for instance, was conquered in the Middle Ages by 
a German-speaking minority. It is Ironic that the first German uni 
varsity was not founded In Berlin or Vienna but in Prague. Both Berlin 
and Vienna were as yet 'insignificant when Charles V, the then 
Germain Emperor, established a university in a place thought to be the 
Intellectual centre of the German speaking world of that time. Some 
of the most prominent figures in German life and tetters since t hen 
have hailed from Bohemia, not least, Kafka. By the time the First 
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World War broke out, the Germans had manage 4 to bo one third of* 

the population. In 1918, the Czechs achieved some sort of self-rule. A 
Csech university was founded to lead a precarious existence in the 
shadows of the venerable Charles University. In the yeais leading up to 
the event! of 1939, the German* did not impose on the Czech and 
phoney 'act of confederation 1 J as a matter of fact, they didn't have 
to. In 1939, Hitler had already realised mono f his PanGdrman dream. 
A sea of 100 million German speaking people surrounding Bohemia, he 
told the Czechs, didn't give them a chance for survival. Soon enough, 
the Czechs were enjoying all the advantages that a strong central 
government, in Berlin, could provide. The rest ii common history- 
After the Second World War, a left-wing government came to power 
in Prague. It deported all the Germans and nationalited their property. 
An English-Canadian friend, a poet and writer and by no means a 
separatist, explained ono day that to him, an English-speaking 
environment had been and would alsays be essential to his work and 
existence, bee ause it provided him with the visual and auditory 
stimuli necessary to evolve in his language. Engllsh-Canadtans , in 
general are unaware of how important an English-speaking 
environment is to them; they take it for granted. Here as elsewhere in 
the world, a nation preserves the national character of its national 
home primarily by in stitutionallzing the use of its language in schools 
and government. Immigrants to the United States are expected to 
eventually share the language of the majority and send their children 
to English-speaking schools. The schools and institutions of Paris pre 
unlilnguallv French, which doesn't stop this city to be infinitely more 
cosmopolitan i than Montreal The Swiss Confederation considers itself 
a contederation of nations; there is no pho ney one<nation concept, 
and cultural separation is complete. If a Swiss-German Trom Zurich 
moves to Geneva, he must send hif phlldrm lo French schooW. 
Nationalism, in this context, means nothing but a consciousness of 
unity, among members of a cultural group that is sufficiently strong to 
seek or possess a national life of its o wn. 

NATIONALISM IS ODIOUS 

In Ottawa's Canada, nationalism is very much acceptable as long as 
it remains plain Canadian. It doesn't oc cur to our English Canadian 
friends that if 'nationalism* ls\o be odious, it ought to be so for both 
sides of the fence, not just when dealing with Quebec, It is most abject 
to discredit its legitimate needs. If aq immigrant is to have a choice as 
to the language of instruction for his children in Quebec, the same 
should apply to immigrants outside^ Quebec, However, this policy 
seems hardly practicable nor would it be tolerated. This choice seems 
already restricted in the very Province of Quebec, when that choice 
happens to be French. Indeed, the Protestant School Board of Greater 
Montreal inaugurated its first French School only as recently as I960. 
However, non*Catholic Immigrants are not permitted to choose 
French as a language of instruction for their children. A Board rule 
requires parents applying that their children be already 
French-speaking, A friend and hi s wife, immigrants from the United 
States, went as far as going to see the District Superintendent, Mr. 
A.D. Talbot. This man simply refusedto accept their children into a 
French Protestant School; 'Our English schools . would suffer \ he 
explained 1 There is no doubt that they would, A recent opinion poll 
showed that 30% of the Ehglish Protestants in Montreal would b« 
willing to sand their children to unilingual French schools, if the 
opportunity arose, Th? ludicrous thing about all this happens to be 
that tho Protestant School Board's arbitrariness is not challenged by 
anyone, whereas the St, Leonard Catholic Board's decision to phase 
out English schools for Italian immigrants caused more than a few 
ripples. 

What happens to the Protestant children who do speak French? Do 
they get, what is called, a fair shake? Hardly! ' The Protestant School 
Board of Greater Montreal represents 25% of the total population, 15% 
of the various Christian denominations, 10% Jews, French-speaking 
Protestants and Jews together come close to being A% of the total 
population. The School Board takes cam today of approximately 
64,000 children, at both th e primary and secondary levels. Of these, 
about 7,000 are French-speaking. Only about 1,000 go to unilingual 
French Schools, all three of them in inconvenient locations, 
presumably to encourage parents and children alike. 

You may add to all this the final insult that graduates from 
Montreal's English schools {Protestant and Catholic) hardly speak a 
word of French. Add also the fact that immigration into Quebec is not 
^controlled* by French-Canadians 'themselves. Consequently, the 
Immigrant integrates Into the segment of the population that invited 
him and gave him a Job, Already 40% of the Montreal population is 
English speaking. For the whole o t Quebec, where the French 
constitute stilt 85%'of the total population, the census calculations of 



the Dominion* Bureau of Statisitcs give considerably less than 
encouraging figures. The average income of a salaried French-Canadian 
male in 196- was topped by immigrants of eleven 'different 
nationalities. Only 

Italians and native Indians earned less. But jobs are only available to 
good boys; a French-Canadian's nationalist sympathies constitute 
proof of his 'disloyalty to his company'. To be politically human as a 
school commissioner, for instance, may mean dismissal from one's job. 
Or consider the letter to the editor by some R. Okkenhaug (McGill 

Daily, Nov. 22,1965): 

I am an immigrant to Canada, not to Quebec. When I apply for 

Canadian citizenship, I hope to become a Canadian citizen and not a 

Quebec citizen ... Federal politics is no longer attractive to men of 

ability due to power-hungry local politicians like Mr. Usage in 

Quebec who do whatever they can to obstruct federal political 

processes.... This is still very much the law of the jungle. If you do not 

happen to possess the correct property titles, papers rubber-stamped 

through the right diplomatic channels . then yum possessions are 

simply up for grabs, in the name of internationalism. That is how the 

Indians ceased to be human and the Okkenhaugs were entitled to 

slaughter them. H.W. Dehor, of the rightwing German newspape; 

Montrealer Zeitung, explains (Sept. 9, 196S): 

There are no 'founding nations* (in Canada) ... All these rumours 
about 'two founding nations' are but a bi g bluff. ... In the province of 
Manitoba, Louis. Rial, a French-Canadian, was the revolutionary 
opponent of confederation . •» The unquestioned leader of the ami 
Rial movement was a German.Dr. Schulz. Ho didn't let go till h e had 
Riel defeated. ... We have here a German-Canadian heading the 
movement against French-Canadian speoUt wishes, -and he was 
victorious. ... Mot : nations, but a handful of energetic men' founded 
Canada. Of these, there a re more of German than of French origin. 
...(translated by the author) He goes on to advocate 'integration'. 
whatever that is supposed to mean, of the many ethnic groups into one 
nation, instead of assimilation. He admits however that the world, to 
date, has not yet brought forth a M nation. A more direct 

view is expressed by one W, Collingsworth (fttcGill Dally, NOv. 22, 
1965): 

I still don't get why we ihould join up with the Frenchmen for 
anything. We don't really need them because our interests are 
different from theirs. Also, 1 am against unilingualism. If they want 
help from us, then they.d better learn to speak the language of the 
majority In this country. 

I don't think I have to entertain the question 'Why Is 
French-Canada dissatisfied?' any further. So, what does 
French-Canada want? It wants a 'foyer national', a national home with 
a national life of its own. What would constitute a national home for 
French-Canadians? That would be a place with a French environment, 
a place, where a French-Cnanaian could feel 'maitre chez lui\ His 
legitimate hopes lie in Quebec, where he constitutes an 85% majority 
and possesses already political institutions of his own. Consequently, 
the term 'Quebec' has replaced progressively 'French-Canada' in the 
minds of most. 

INTERNATIONAL RECOGNITION 

Whatever one's liking for the opinions of General de Gaulle, 
particularly since his arrival (n Canada, the vehemence of the reactions 
he raises in Ottawa, Washington, and London reflects the importance 
of the crises in Canadian Confederation. ... With the Communists of 
Canada, we have to recognise the legitimacy of Quebec as the national 
home (etat national) of the French'Canadian nation. ... There remains 
the possibility of a new confederal paot, based on equality, to fight 
more effectively the imperialism of their neighbors south 'of the 
border.. ... International recognition that there is a problem has had 
the result that the average French*Canadian now thinks aloud what he 
didn't even allow to animal* his dreams before, for fear' of loosing his 
job: There remains the option of *elf*deiermlnation, guaranteed by 
the U.N. charter, as long but only as long as we are a majority in the 
political framework of the State of Quebec, 

The above arguments were Intended to be an attempt to convince 
rather than to enlighten, The English- Canadians are the ones who 
need to be persuaded that a bicultural nation is an impossibility. There 
must be a good reason why there has never been a bicultural nation 
throughout history. To have an aggregation of humans, where 
everybody has to speak the same two languages and therefore has the 
same two cultures, would amount to generalized cultural 
schizophrenia, the birth of a schizophrenic nation, 
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We are colonials 






The following are excerpts taken 
Irora a paper delivered recently to 
the Canadian Student Liberal Confer- 
ence at Carleton University. Profes- 
sor Steel who Is co-author with Mat- 
hews of fl book entitled 'The Strug- 
gle for Canadian Universities' will sp- 
eak at Laurentian during the sympos- 
ium on 'Canada: A Branch Plant', which 
begins tomorrow. ^^^^^^^^ 



+ 

Robin Mathews explains Americanization 



known. Canadians face the terror they can 
no longer avoid. Unless a distinct policy* of 
repatriation begins, now t the culture will 
go as the economy has and Canada will be 
finished. Canada will suffer de facto in* 
legration with the United 'Stales. The 
branch-plant manager will be succeeded 
by the U.S. bulldozer and the small arms 
salesman, Violence will become as 



lly ROBIN MATHEWS 

Canadians are not masters in their own 
house; not even in the modified measure 
presently described by the phrase, modern 
international inter-dependenee.Thc prime 
minister has so id we have on area of 15 per 
cent sovereignly where we may "play 
government/* as school children under the 
tutoring eye of indulgent parents "play 
house." 

The recent federal -provincial con* 
Terence was such an empty, infantile 
Httftfif, The only question worth talking 
atxiut — the survival of Canada — was noi 
\m the agenda. 

The talk was about "spending money." 
lint the purse was in other hands. The 
symbol of the crown was present. But the 
crown was on another head* for the man 
who holds the purse-strings wears the 
crown, and no one in the old Union Station 
tmd a purse - the most powerful could 
only talk about their "allowance" as if it 
had meaning in terms of sovereign power. 

Canadians are not masters In their own 
house. They are colonials. Many have 
colonial minds In a country thai is a 
mercantile possession exploited by nnn» 
Canadians to conform with the desires and 
policies of a foreign nation 



Canadian as the maple leaf. U.S. 
chauvinism, militarism, racism, cultural 
aggressiveness; *., political simple- 
mindedness, materialism, and . violent 
imperialism will take up residence in 

Canada ... 

The betrayalof Canada and Canadians 
in the universities is massive, pervasive, 
and indefensible. The facts are simple 
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It is because of thai simple fact that the 
universities, too, are being Increasingly 
removed from Canadian hands. The shock 
ol that revelation has struck the Canadian 
people a forceful blow, For 25 years they 
have been told by politicians, editorialists, 

iscomttrtlfti* and ttoelul wcUmttat* that tnu 

economy doesn't mailer as long as the 
culture remains Canadian. 

That was a lie, a deliberately per- 
petrated falsehood. Rut many Canadians 
believed the "experts." Recently, they 
have been shown how, beyond the shadow 
oi a doubt. I hey are losing the symbolic 
centre ol the culture: the Canadian 
university. 

As (he irulh of the Tact Is borne down 
upon them, us the implications become 
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indisputable. Primarily, they can be 
summed up in six general statements. 

I) In 1962 about 73 per cent of faculty 
members, were Canadian citizens. By 1968 
about 49 per cent. Canadians have been a 
diminishing proportion on Canadian 
university faculties, decreasing with in- 
creasing speed each year. 

2i Canadian material available in 
Canadian universities is in an im- 
poverished state. In the most sensitive 
areas of study, intimately related to the 
survival of the community, nothing is 
being done to ameliorate the situation and 
ihe destructive status quo is vigorously 
defended by university administrators. 

3i Canadian citizens are discriminated 
against in competition for positions as 
facultv members and tor places in 
Canadian graduate schools. 

4) The vast majority ol universities and 
departments in Canada refuse to advertise 
in Canada, though many advertise in 
(•reat Britain and the United States. 
"Grapevine hiring" by non-Canadians in 
Canada to non-Canadians in and outside of 
Canada is the rule rather than the ex* 
ceplion. 

5* Legislators and university ad* 
ministrators at all levels have refused the 
Canadian community its self-respect. 
They have refused legislation that would 
provide full. Just and imaginative op- 
portunities for Canadians in thc-univer- 
silies of the country. 

6) Non-Canadians. particularly citizens 
of the United Slates have, in very large 
measure, contempt for Canada and for its 
reasonable aspirations. They believe they 
have an unquestioned right to disregard 
Canada, to disregard Canadian customs 
and knowledge ... They act as imperialists 
in the conventional definition of the word. 
They believe they bring a better culture. 

They, therefore, believe excellent 

qualification is possessed by the non- 
Canadian. They believe that if Canadians 
are placed in charge oi administration of 
the universities, the universities will 
become mediocre. They believe Canadian 
material is parochial and* Canadians 
concerned .with it "chauvinistic" and 
■•narrow," Canadians tstudems and 
others) who are concerned with U.S. issues 
are. they believe, mature and relevant. 

Most of them believe Canada an inferior 
place, and Canadians an Inferior people. 



I'. S. prof* ijsiiore Canadian issues 



Why the quota system is a primary demand 



liyCAILUEXTEH 

Once we've discovered that the increasingly low 
proportion of Canadians on staff In our universities and 
tiie Increasingly high proportions of Americans is no 
accident ... that our cultural Institutions in general and 
(mr universities in particular are fast becoming colonial 
appendages of the American system ... thai* In fact, the 
"Americanization problem Is U.S. imperialism ... What 
do we do?,. . 

What we do depends on how serious we consider the 
problem. And the problem is seen in all ils seriousness 
when we understand the extent to which the 
"Americanized" university oppresses the masses of 
Canadian people. 

Universities train people who will hold positions of 
authority in the communily: the teachers, writers, 
broadcasters, lawyers — In short: the Canadian in- 
telligentsia. These people leave our universities knowing 
more about "caste and class In a southern town" than 
about the plight of our native peoples, more about 
"alienated American youth'* than about the Canadian 
working class. 

As more and more American professors join "sen* 
silivo" deparimenls such as political science, humanities 
or sociology, there is an ever greater tendency to ignore 
Canadian issues simply because these teachers know little 
or nothing about Canada. They complain that there's a 
lack of material. But they rarely take the initiative of 
creating class projects that would add to our knowledge of 
the country: Canada doesn't seem important to them. 

As for the propagation of American orthodoxy, 
American professors are certainly aided and abetted by 
Canadians who partake of a colonial mentality. But there 
can be no question hut that the propagation of these Ideas 
is facilitated by the importation of hundreds of U.S. 



academics who are exposed to no other modes of thought 
in the great Imperial centres of learning. 

For example: students are commonly taught that the 
multinational corporation tan academic euphemism for 
U.S. monopolies) have benefited Canada. In fact the 
Canadian people have paid dearly for the presence of 
branch plants which send their profits south of the border. 
Students learn almost nothing about the trade union 
movement. But If perchance a few are exposed to labor 
history, thoy are not taught how the big U.S. "In- 
ternational" unions are a primary force for suppressing 
the class consciousness and political development of the 
Canadian working class. They are nol taught how these 
undemocratic unions steal millions of dollars annually 
from Canadian workers. 

The list is a long one. Students must, of course, demand 
new courses that deal with problems relevant to Canada. 
But we must ask ourselves whether Americans are 
qualified to teach such courses. 

When a quota system is mentioned people tend to 
associate it with a witch-hunt. This is most peculiar 
considering that all European countries have quota, 
syslems to control tho number of foreign professors In 
their universities. The U.S., through its hiring practices 
and immigration laws, has an effective quota of less than 
two per cent on permanent foreign staff. It Is only Canada 
which insists on having—free trade" In tho academic 
market place. And the result is that our universities are 
dominated by citizens of tho world's greatest imperialist 

power. 

A quota system would insure a truly international 

university; I.e. a university dominated by Canadians with 

plenly of places for foreign academics representative of 

many countries In, the world. * 

The Implementation of a quota system that would 

permit a5 per cent of our teaching staffs to be Canadian 



and Insure that the remaining 15 per cent of foreign 
professors be dominated by no one country would be a 
major step in the reform of our universities. It would 
Insure at least that Canadian issues be considered, that 
Canadian students have Jobs in the universities paid for by 
the Canadian people, that our universities become 
bulwarks against Imperialism instead Of viaducts for 

Imperialist ideology. 

The quota system does nol solve all the problems of the 
university. It does not solve the problem of working class 
accessibility to higher education, it does not 
automatically democratize the university. It is a tran- 
sitional demand. 

But. because of the ingrained colonial mentality of 
Canadian university administrators; and because of the 
toughness of U.S. imperialism, it is a transitional demand 
we will have to fight hard to win. 

A word about U.S. professors: Notevory U.S. professor 
is an agent of U.S. imperialism/In this sense, there are 
many Canadians who are agents of imperialism. Under a 
quota system Americans who wish to stay and teach in 
Canada could do so if they showed their committment to 
Canada by applying (or citizenship. However, surveys 
show that less than 10 per cent of the U.S. professors in our 
midst intend to do so. 

If we as students arc serious about lighting U.S. im- 
perialism, the quota system is a major demand on, the 
campus. Bui Just as the university spreads its influence 
far beyond the confines of the campus into the fabric of the 
Canadian community: So the demand for a quota system 
<a demand thai directly confronts U.S. Imperialism) will 
striken responsive chord In Iho community. We will see 
workers' united with students in this crucial struggle. 

M(w Dtxter U a graduate itudent in hi$tory at tht 
University o/ Toronto and a member of th« Canadian 
£.fb*raUon Movement. 
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A flitting prisoner 

of the stem* 
Convulsing and wrenching 
In archaic mannerisms; 
His coagulated Wood 
Frozen to the side, 
Where the tiny rivers 
Slithered, paused and died* 
Shall 1 end the bitter 

torment 

And snuff him cold, 
Or wait till a destitute 

flicker 

Proclaims his life sold ? 
PERNU 



Oh dirty , 

magic-ridden spring, 
you seem to be 

so glorious a thing. 
Youc little children 

awaken and sing- 
for love and happiness . 

are the tidings they brlngWj 



PERNU 



When in search 

of my lost year, 
Oh helmsman how crooked 

a course you steer. 
Beating first to the left, 

then the right- 
Not giving me a chance 

to shed some light, 
On the fact that 1 came 

in sooner than late 
And ask pardon vexed heart,} 

for I could not wait. 

PERNU 



Epitaph 



Please may I die 
Under a blu* sky 
With .3U.1 a % my head 
And not a tea- s»ted 
With music playing 
And my sw'jet love saying 
-HI lay at yojrslde 
Helll thanks for the ride 

PERNU 



wine 

to the stole 

as to wash away his 

inhibitions 

before 

they rust 

before 

they discolour 

with a thousand 

tearful dreams 

glitter a thought 

through 
a 
prism 
as i shatter with the 
light 

and he with 

these * words 



John mabbott 



SHE PICKS YOU UP 
BETWEEN THE BOTTLES 
TAKES YOUR HAT 
AND LEADS YOU DOWN 
THAT LONG DARK ROAD 
TO A LONG DARK ROOM 
WITH A LONG DARK BED 
AND TAKES YOUR MONEY 
AND LEAVES 
AND AFTER ■ 
THE LONG DARK NIGHT 
YOU RISE TO FIND 

rrSALONG,LONC,LONG 
DARK DAY 

■ STAN CAPLIN 



The little bird 

sits on a tree I 
Now he flies away- 
Life is Ilk* that i 
Here today gone tomorrow* 

A little bird , 

sits o.i a tree 
Now. he scratches himself* 
Life is like that I 

Lousy 1 

W.A.R. 



sucking names 

at dried- wood 

leave 1 the tender 

kindling in columns 

of dancing clouds 

black upon the blue 

soaring like the angel 

of death 

come to carry my pain 

from my heart 

to deliver the substance 

of lnflnity 

to my soul 

1 

have clearly seen 

her wings, 

i fear 

jotjn mabbott 



Suitcases — Moving? 

Again? 

Where to now? 

I've searched 

the globe 
over. 
I've turned every stone 
every rook 
every "moss covered den. 
I've begged, pleaded 

for an answer. 
And? I still don't 

know 
the question* 

p.q.s. 



Mi 



What Is beauty ? 

A rose, 

dripping with loveliness ? 

Perhaps. 

April-yellow daisies, 

stretching into never ? 

Perhaps. 

Clouds ol clouds, 

saylng"What can I be ?" 

Perhaps. 

A Mediterranean sky, 

alive with blue ? 
Perhaps, 
My baby boy ? 
Surely. 

Elizabeth Wickie 



poem #S 

lake cedar streams 
(alien shaking air 
into temple shapes, 
blue, sltent green. 

Stephen alexarfer 



cbUdhooJ 

the last tink- 

i saw fan 
i walked to the edge 

of the lake 
waving to his 

southward shadow. 

i was youn* then 
and the trees 

ware bald 
but ono last Urn* 

i figured 
i'd walk the diving board 
and piss 

before the water frose. 
Rivers 



Something Ilk* d*alh, 



Dj3S U sm*;it- 



As in your last breath, 



Can o.i* yell ? 
if a!t or expiration 



The bod;/ doth aw<ik*n 

Is there temytatioa- 

For the soul nor fo.-saV*n. 



PERNU 



INSIGNIFICANT FLEAS 
YOU AND ME 

STARING AT WARPED 

iiANOK 
ON A DEJiCTiU CLOCK 
ON A MARBLE STAND 
TrtAT SOMEONE FORGOT 

YOU STARE'. 
CONTEMPLATING RELIEF, 

THOUGH ALL THERE IS 

■S GRIEF 

ET'JriEO OY TIME 

TICKING A'VA? 

A LONESOMS RHYME...... 



STAN CAPLLN 



oblation 



he 



his 

hunger struck him 
blind, it licked 
the salt from his 
body and lelt him 

no tears 
save tor those 
wept so long ago 

he 
sang his song 

he 
smiled a frown 
and 
ho 
died 



John mabbott 



the sunrofU late las' nijht 

from soak- ocean's guts 
over shailowS'is her mljfit* 

angels fell ou* of the sky 
buriih£ their asses 
aid singing on high, 

°yoj must bo mistaken..... 
but yoj couldn't hear 

even tha* anymore, 
just tho groanln', 

left fojNtiatai 
lying oi ttio baft-jtii 

of this ^Aerlca] wlvjfd, 

PERNU 
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compositions dave dixoa with apologies to anyone who'll listen. 
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couldn't stop this 



Hockey Vees fight frustration and win 



by berk 



U could have tieen tense. A 
must game against an inferior 

team (s one of the Inexplicable 
phenomena in sport, The het- 
ter (earn loses much more of- 
ten than it should. The reason 
usually comes down to one word, 
frustration. 

The better team has a hard 
time getting menially prepared 
so they must tread the thin line 
bordering callousness and over- 
confidence on one side and over- 



tension and anxiety on the other. 
They start the ptay with both 
confidence and contrarity, ner- 
vousness. If the breaks start 
going against them, then frus- 
tration. Example: their goalie 
gets hot, making a couple of 
great saves and your goalie lets 

in a softie; or the rof makes a 
bad call that costs you a goal. 
These are a couple of the ways 
the bin F starts to build and the 
potential for a snowball effect 
lies waiting. 



Ryerson rammed 

Voyageurs 




by beach 



In Ihe NBA or the ABA, if 
the losing team doesn't get a 
century, there's something dras- 
tically wrong, butlntheO,LA,A., 
a century Is something pretty 
rare. The Vees scored a cen- 
tury, one of their first, If not 
the first, as they dumped flyer- 
son 107—10. Every player on 
the team potted points as Jim 
Hill got points 99 and too of the 
game and Eric P and he broke 
the century. 

The game started slowly with 
the Hams taking an early lead, 
but after live minutes the out 
come of the game was not in 
doubt. At ttie half, the Vees 
held a 45-26 lead, hut lost Hay 
Owens with a twisted ankle. 

In the second half the Voya- 
geurs started to move and when 
the press was used, it was do* 
vaslating, it did, however, draw 
fouls, and Gord Verge, Don 
l.avigeur, Les Kennedy, and 
Pandke were all In danger of 
lou ling out. John McKibbon did 
foul out, bul that was due to 
the action under the buckets. 
Dr. Oewar had praise for 
every meml>er of the team. He 
said " Everyone played very 
well, 1 ' "Especially me" chip- 
ped in a happy Gord Verge with 
an ear to ear grin, 

McKihbon led the scorers 
with 26 points twfore leaving, 
Kennedy, who has a friendly ri- 
valry with Lavigcur, outscored 
the "little one" as he and Hill 
potted 15 each, Pandke had 1 13 
and Verge 12, Ray Owens had 
10* The others, who didn't hit 
the double figures, were Lavi- 
geur with 3, Bill Kunt2 with 5 
and Don -Edwards, who was pla- 
ying his first game with the 



Vees with a pair of foul shots. 
The Vees meet the Sudbury 

Senior Men's All-Stars Friday 
night at 7:30 in the Gym to pre- 
pare for the league playoffs. 
The Men's league has some real- 
ly fine players in it as many 
are university ball graduates, 
and the Vees rould have their 
work cut-out for them. 

But the big week-end is the 
G-7.of March, That's the wee- 
kend of the O.l.A.A, playoffs, 
Waterloo (Lutheran) plays Brock 
on Friday night. The winner 
then plays the Vees for the right 
to go out west for the Nationals, 

The Vees beat Brock 2 out of 
3 this year and Iwat Waterloo 
once out of three times. 

Al home the Vees have 75-71 
and ttO-Cfl wins over Brock and 

a 78-71 win over Waterloo, The 
Hawks have 83-78 and 103-74 
wins in Waterloo; and tlteOene- 
rals, an 82-7G win in St. Cathe- 
rines. The Generals have han- 
dled the Hawks in good fashion. 
So It shapes up to be the Ge- 
nerals vs. the Vees In the fi- 
nals, with the Voyageurs coming 
out on top. But anything can hap- 
pen In play-off action. 

At the Nationals, It looks like 
Acadia from the Atlantic league 
although St. Mary's ami Dalhou- 
sieare strong; UBC from the 
West; Mc Master, Western 
Windsor or Waterloo fro m On* 
tarlo Quebec Intercollegiate 
East with Western getting the 
nod and McGltl from the O.Q. 
West with Western getting the 
nod; Loyola from the Ontario 
St Laurence; and Laurenttan* 
And it looks like Western 
taking U.B,C. in the final. 



But on the other side of the 
puck, there are also events which 
could set the ideal pattern, and 
put the team on the right path, 
by establishing a perfect atti- 
tude, Example: a player from 
whom very little is expected 
(let's say Doug Forrester)scores 
kind of a shady goal giving an 
early lead. This is the begin- 
ning of the end for the opposi- 
tion, especially when this Is 
Forrester's flrst of four (three 
by 10:50 of the first period) 
After Forrester's first goal, 
could feel the heat radiating from 
a learn on Are. Outshooting 
Ryerson by the ridiculous tally 
28-5, the Vees probably played 
third best period of the season. 
They lod 5-0 alter the first, but 



It could easily have been more. 

Going in busts for the rest of the 

game, the team ended up winning 

9 clicks to I, and outcllck-chan- 

cin* Ryerson 57-20. 

Besides Forrester's four, 

Ed Taylor had two, Kas Lysonlck, 

John DeDIana andBrianSlychuck 

one each. 

Slychuck's goal came while 
Roy Bresnahan was In the sin-bin 

mumbling something about the 

referee's hat, and was one of the 

prettiest goals of the season. 

He was going full tilt, out around 

the defence and slipped It past 

the harried goaltender. 

But ya know, It could have been 

tense. Thanks Doug, 

The playoffs are Friday and 

Saturday. If anyone is interes- 
ted in 



Bodnar at extension 345. He has 
room in his bus for 11 people., on 
a first come basis. 

Laur^ntian plays Waterloo 
(Lutheran) on Friday night and 
the winner plays York Saturday 
night with that winner going to 
the Nationals. 

It looks like Toronto, Loyola., 
St Mary's and York or Lauren- 
tian at the Nationals. The Vees 
can get there just by getting the 
jump on York in the champion- 
ship game. Says Jack Porter 
"There's no team In our league 
that can touch our three lines. 
We have to get the first goal 

ortwo." 

York has got the jump In the 
two meetings this year. The 
Vees hope to change this. 



going down, call Larry 
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Basketball Friday 8:00 




: — / 



"Big John" McKihbon takes a jump-ball 
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